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In planning a service of in¬ 
stallation and a celebration of the 
new ministry to which I had been 
called, as Bishop of Indianapolis, 
two concerns seemed important. 

One, that in addition to the li¬ 
turgical rite, the day of installa¬ 
tion should be a time for theo¬ 
logical reflection; and two, that 
the celebration of my own new 
ministry was also a time to give 
thanks to God for the ministry of 
my predecessor, the Rt. Rev. 

John P. Craine. 

Out of these two concerns 
emerged the idea of a lectureship. 

When it came time for choosing 
the one who would deliver the 
lectures, geography, friendship and theological ability all pointed to the 
Rt. Rev. John M. Krumm, Bishop of Southern Ohio, friend and col¬ 
league to Bishop Craine. 

The Rt. Rev. John McGill Krumm is a native Hoosier. During his 
ministry he has served parishes in California, Connecticut and New 
York; has taught at Virginia Theological Seminary, Berkeley Divinity 
School, the University of Southern California, and at Columbia 
University, where he was chaplain; and is the author of three books as 
well as numerous magazine articles. It is interesting to note that both 
Bishop Krumm and Bishop Craine served parishes in California; both 
served as bishops in the Province of the Midwest; and both were 
trustees of Kenyon College. 

Edward W. Jones 
Bishop of Indianapolis 




Authority and 
Scripture Today 


The JohnP. Craine Memorial Lectures 
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John M. Krumm 

I welcome the opportunity to participate in this occasion designed to 
honor the memory of a wise and much loved bishop, John P. Craine, 
for many years my trusted and greatly admired friend. We met in the 
Diocese of Los Angeles in 1938 when we were both involved in diocesan 
youth work in addition to parochial assignments. Later we served 
together in the Diocese of California, where he was the Canon of Grace 
Cathedral. In that latter position he served with great patience and 
wisdom during an interim between deans, a time of some tension and 
difficulty in the life of the cathedral. In all his subsequent ministry we 
continued to keep in touch with each other, and it was a great satisfac¬ 
tion to me to have him take part in my consecration and to have a fre¬ 
quent association with him in the Province of the Mid-west where he 
was always dependable and wise in his counsel and advice. It was also a 
privilege to serve under his presidency on the board of trustees of Ken¬ 
yon College, where he gained the deep admiration and affection of his 
colleagues, including some of the leading business and professional men 
and women of the mid-west. In so many ways, he embodied the kind of 
authority which is the theme of these lectures, and I rejoice in being part 
of this tribute to his memory. 

In a recent conference with the former Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Michael Ramsey, in which some 25 American and Canadian bishops 
participated for three days at Nashotah House, Lord Ramsey made the 
point that all authority these days, in Church and State and throughout 
society, is under the gravest suspicions. As the former Archbishop put 
it, "People want to discover truth and morality in their own experience 
and resent anyone else telling them what to believe and how to 
behave." The New Yorker magazine some years ago reported seeing a 
piece of graffiti in a subway station that epitomized the present reaction 
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to authority. It read: '"Break a commandment today." Authority is 
widely suspect and often conspicuously flouted. One of the reasons 
authority is being much discussed today in the Church — one thinks of 
the recent Venice statement of the Anglican-Roman Catholic discus¬ 
sions — is that there is so little respect for it. 

Without taking time to elaborate on the reasons for this state of af¬ 
fairs, we face immediately the difficulty that, as Lord Ramsey pointed 
out, Christianity is unavoidably an authoritative religion. It rests upon 
the assumption that something or someone outside ourselves — the 
God of nature, the revelation of that God in Scripture, supremely in 
Jesus Christ — has established and revealed a standard and a norm 
which constitutes the truth and the meaning of life and human ex¬ 
istence. On almost every page of the New Testament one comes upon 
the conviction that the Christian community has been given an insight 
and a revelation of the truth about life.. ."the truth that dwells among 
us and will be with us forever," as the II Epistle of St. John puts it. This 
is the perplexity and dilemma which prompts these lectures — that an 
authoritative religion must speak to a world in which all authority is 
suspect and resented. 

For all Christians the Holy Scriptures constitute the supreme authori¬ 
ty for Christian truth and Christian life, and, therefore, the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures are the focus of much of the present difficulty. One response 
which is wide-spread and obviously appealing to many Christians is a 
strong re-affirmation of the centrality of the Holy Scriptures, some¬ 
times in a way that seems to cancel out almost 150 years of Biblical 
scholarship and study. In an interview I held recently with some clergy 
and laity of the Episcopal Church who are leaders in the effort to 
separate themselves from the present structure of our church, one well 
-known clergyman said that not one single New Testament professor in 
any of our accredited seminaries was teaching the Catholic faith. When 
I recovered my breath, I asked him to elaborate on that fairly sweeping 
statement, and he said that none of them accepted as undoubtedly 
historical all the miracle accounts of the New Testament! 

Despite some of these exaggerations, a new assertion of Scriptural 
authority is to be welcomed. It is unquestionably at the center of 
authority as Anglicanism has always understood it. All of us at our or¬ 
dination (or ordinations) have made this statement: "I do believe the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God 
and to contain all things necessary to salvation." John Craine and I and 
some others here came into the ministry in a time when the church was 
recovering some of this sense of Scriptural authority in the movement 
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known as neo-orthodoxy. Karl Barth spoke to us and for us persuasive¬ 
ly when he said this about the Bible in his earth-shaking book The Word 
of God and the Word of Man: "It is not right human thoughts about 
God which form the content of the Bible, but right divine thoughts 
about men. The Bible tells us not how we should talk with God, but 
what he says to us; not how we find the way to him, but how he has 
sought and found the way to us; not the right relationship in which we 
must place ourselves to him, but the covenant which he has made with 
all who are Abraham's spiritual children and which he has sealed once 
for all in Jesus Christ. It is this which is within the Bible. The Word of 
God is within the Bible." 1 Some such conviction as this — a seriousness 
and sense of authority concerning the Bible — has usually accompanied 
any renewal or revival of Christianity. How shall we understand this 
and interpret it to an age in which authority in any form is questioned 
and challenged? 

I would suggest that we can find help in the recollection of the place 
which even the Scripture itself assigns to wisdom in the search for truth 
and authority. Perhaps a tempering of Scriptural authority with a God- 
given wisdom and sagacity is what is called for in such a time as ours. 
The Scriptures themselves betray a kind of ambivalence about wisdom. 
Insofar as wisdom is merely human wisdom, it leads the human race in¬ 
to profound difficulties. In the classical story of the Fall in the third 
chapter of Genesis, the desire for wisdom played a decisive role. "When 
the woman saw... that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, she 
took of its fruit and ate." In the so-called Wisdom literature mere 
human shrewdness is analyzed as seriously deficient when matched 
against the comprehensive wisdom of God. So Job is challenged by God 
to match wits with the divine wisdom, and after the magnificent 
challenges of God in chapters 38 to 41, Job submits: "I have spoken of 
great things which I have not understood, things too wonderful for me 
to know.. .Therefore.. .1 repent in dust and ashes." (Job 42, verses 3 
and 6b) In Ecclesiastes, the suspicion about human wisdom creates a 
deep cynicism and pessimism which the pious editorial work of later 
redactors here and there in the book does nothing to alleviate. Wisdom 
is a burden and a weariness of spirit. "Who is wise enough for all this? 
Who knows the meaning of anything?" (Eccl. 8, verse 1) One must con¬ 
clude after reading the Wisdom literature carefully that only if wisdom 
is defined so as to include the knowledge of God and the acknowledge¬ 
ment of his power and love can it be rescued from slipping into deep 
despair and scepticism, and becoming a "vanity of vanities." It must 
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become specifically theological or it ministers to defeatism and world- 
weariness. 

If human wisdom is not a gift to be trusted finally and ultimately, it is 
nevertheless a gift that must accompany and respond to the divine 
disclosure of life's meaning and purpose in the divine revelation. Ap¬ 
peals to wisdom are frequent in the Scriptures. Archbishop Ramsey 
reminded us at Nashotah how often the teachings of Jesus rested for 
their authority on the inherent persuasiveness and good sense of what 
he said. I find seven passages in the Gospels where Jesus asked his 
disciples, "What thinkest thou?" Surely the significance of this question 
is that it invites the listener to respond with all the insight and 
understanding he can muster to what the Lord was teaching. His 
parables were obviously a method of indirect discourse that left room 
for human imagination and perception to play an important part in 
grasping the full significance of his meaning. Much of his teaching was 
an appeal to nothing more complicated than common sense. If a cattle 
owner will pull an animal out of a ditch on the Sabbath, isn't it 
reasonable to expect that God will endorse healing on that holy day one 
who is ill? If God goes to such pains to adorn the lillies of the field and 
to feed and care for the birds of the air, isn't it just common sense to 
assume that he will care for human beings and provide for their needs? 
"Are ye not of much more value than they?" The whole strategy of 
Jesus' mission was based on the assumption that human insight could 
penetrate beneath the humility and lowliness and obscurity of the un¬ 
prepossessing teacher of Galilee and perceive the glory of the Messianic 
Son of God. There was an authority about him, but it was an authority 
tempered and veiled so that the human capacities for insight and true 
wisdom would have full opportunity for expression. 

What is authoritative about Scripture is the revelation of the mind 
and purpose of God. Richard Niebuhr in his great book The Meaning of 
Revelation quotes William Herrman as saying, "All revelation is the 
self-revelation of God. We can call any sort of communication revela¬ 
tion only then if we have found God in it." 1 St. Augustine wrote 
somewhere — I have been told that it was probably in the City of God 
but have had no time to verify that hint — that the revelation of Scrip¬ 
ture was given us to impart a knowledge we could never have 
discovered for ourselves. Niebuhr himself illustrates the kind of insight 
and information that can come only from God himself in a moving and 
memorable passage: "When a price is put upon our heads, which is not 


1. H.R. Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation, MacMillan, N.V., 1941, p. 152. 
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our price, when the unfairness of all the fair prices we have placed on 
things is shown up; when the great riches of God reduce our wealth to 
poverty, that is revelation/' 1 The authoritative revelation of God in 
Scripture is not a miscellaneous collection of bits and pieces of informa¬ 
tion; it is the disclosure of the loving mind and heart of God himself. 
For much else that is of interest and concern and even in its own degree 
important, we are to turn to the disciplined use of observation and 
reason. Richard Hooker in the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity made this 
point in his controversy with the Puritans. The central and saving 
revelation of God is found only in Scripture; Hooker clearly supports 
the Puritans in that position against what both of them thought was a 
dangerous tendency at the Council of Trent to posit an authoritative 
tradition alongside Scripture as an auxiliary source of saving truth. But 
then, in opposition in turn to the Puritans, Hooker wrote this: ".. .sun¬ 
dry things may be done in the Church so that as they be not done 
against the Scripture... although no Scripture doth command them, 
but the Church only following the light of reason judge them to be in 
discretion meet." 2 Hooker seems to have thought episcopacy came 
under this heading, for he writes, "(episcopacy) is not so strictly nor 
everlastingly commanded in Scripture," although he will not just leave 
it there, but adds: "it best agreeth with the sacred scriptures." The 
language of the Lambeth Appeal for Reunion of 1920 echoed this same 
modesty: "May we not reasonably claim that the Episcopate is the one 
means of providing (a ministry acknowledged by every part of the 
Church)?" 3 Will it not be strategic in a time when authority is widely 
discredited and suspect to limit the authority of Scripture to matters 
which have to do with the self-disclosure of God's purpose and will and 
heart? Only He can disclose that to us, and once that is disclosed it ob¬ 
viously has an authority nothing else can be expected to match. 

When one turns to the question of the nature and basis of Scriptural 
authority, once again one must call upon the divine gift of Spirit-filled 
wisdom for guidance and help. Scripture is authoritative because its 
writing and composition was undertaken by what Scriptural writers 
themselves call "inspiration." In II Timothy the author speaks of "every 
inspired scripture" which he says "has its use for teaching and refuting 
error, or for reformation of manners and discipline in right living." (cf. 


1. Ibid, p.153. 

2. Laws , III, vii, 2. 

3. Quoted in H. Bettenson (ed.) Documents of the Christian Church, 2nd ed., Oxford 
Univ. Press, N.Y., 1963, p. 464. 
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II Tim. 3, verse 16) But what does this experience of inspiration consist 
in? Judaism had debated this matter before the Christian writings were 
compiled. One opinion, popular in Alexandrian Judaism through the 
work of the Jewish scholar, Philo, was that inspiration was akin to 
spirit possession, by which, in the manner of the Delphic oracle, the 
writer lost consciousness and simply became the unwitting vehicle for 
the divine Spirit to speak through his lips. An early Christian 
Apologist, Athenagoras, seems to have had this kind of a divine take¬ 
over of the human personality as his model for inspiration when he 
said: 'The Spirit of God.. .moved the mouths of the prophets like 
musical instruments/' 1 2 He contrasts this kind of utterance with what he 
calls "mere human opinions." Centuries later the Council of Trent 
spoke of inspiration in a similar way, declaring that Scripture was writ¬ 
ten by "the dictation of the Holy Spirit," a view which was endorsed as 
late as 1893 in an Encyclical letter of Leo XIII, who said "Holy Scriptures 
were written with the Holy Spirit dictating them. All error is excluded; 
God being the highest truth is not able to be the author of error." 

But as early as the 3rd century Origen, one of the wisest and most 
learned of the Scriptural interpreters, had objected that the model of 
possession was a misleading one for the experience of inspiration since 
it excluded the inspired speaker or writer from the benefits of revela¬ 
tion. "He ought to possess the clearest vision at the very time when the 
deity is in communion with him." 3 Consequently Origen insisted that 
the experience of inspiration meant only that the Old Testament pro¬ 
phets "possessed clear mental vision and became more radiant in their 
soul." 4 It was this understanding which/ more modern writers have 
come to stress, prompted, of course, by a frank facing of discrepancies 
and errors of fact in the Biblical text. But it is interesting to notice that 
even Origen in the 3rd century realized that the Bible could not be 
claimed to be totally free from all errors and mistakes. He points to the 
passage in the Temptations story where the Devil took our Lord up to a 
high mountain and "showed him all the kingdoms of the world." Now 
there is no place on earth, no matter how high, from which anyone can 
see all the kingdoms of the world, so the literal truth here is not what is 
intended. "The careful reader," Origen suggests, "will detect thousands of 


1. John Knox, Criticism and Faith, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, N.Y., 1952, p. 69. 

2. A Plea for the Christians, v ii. 

3. Cont ra Celsum, vii, 3, tr. by H. Chadwick, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953, p. 397. 

4. Ibid, p. 4. 
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other passages in the gospels like this, which will convince him that 
events which did not take place at all are woven into the records of 
what literally did happen." 

Not till 16 centuries later did Christian scholars pick up Origen's keen 
and bold observations and challenged systematically the total inerrancy 
of Scripture and its underlying assumption that inspiration is a kind of 
dictation or possession. For Anglicans the first break-through was the 
work of Charles Gore in the compilation of essays published under the 
title Lux Mundi in 1888. In an essay in that volume on the subject of in¬ 
spiration of Scripture, Gore defined it as "the illumination of the judg¬ 
ment of the recorder" but went on to say that this need not mean 
"miraculous communication of facts not otherwise to be known." We 
must accept what he called "a considerable idealizing element" in the 
Old Testament. He felt differently about the New Testament, however, 
as we shall see presently. What is at stake in this discussion is whether 
God accepts and respects the integrity of the human mind and is able to 
speak to us through such minds with all their propensities for limited 
knowledge and frequent factual mistakes. The writing and compilation 
of Scripture was not some exotic experience wholly alien to our own. It 
was the result of a gift of the Spirit of wisdom, which indeed we need to 
summon and receive for the task of hearing and understanding the 
message that is presented to us for faith and obedience. 

This leads to a consideration of the phrase "the Word of God" as a 
description of the Bible. This phrase has been boldly dealt with in a sec¬ 
tion of a recent book written jointly by leading Biblical and theological 
scholars from both the Protestant and Roman Catholic traditions, 
almost all of them European. It was published in 1975 under the title 
The Common Catechism , and here is a striking passage concerning this 
question of the phrase "the Word of God:" "When in Scripture we come 
across the words, 'It is written,' invoking the full authority of the Word 
of God, that doesn't mean the Word of God is there on the page, to 
show to anyone who can read. The Word of God comes to man as an 
invitation, and a demand for obedience, and its power can be felt only 
by those who expose themselves to its demands." Sensing that this may 
sound too subjective, the passage goes on to say, "Faith does not make 
the Bible God's word by subjectively appropriating it; it discovers it to 
be God's word by finding it, unexpectedly, unsuspected, unassertively, 
speaking to the heart as God's liberating word." 1 Lest this be attacked 


1. The Common Catechism, ed. J. Feiner & L. Vischer, Seabury, N.Y., 1975, pp. 
101 - 102 . 
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as a piece of outrageous modernism, the authors in another place quote 
Luther in a similar vein. Despite his reverence for Scripture and his 
famous theological motto "sola Scriptura," Luther insisted one must 
read Scripture with an eye for the distinction between what is central 
and crucial and urgent and what is peripheral and less significant. The 
crucial question is whether the writing is, as Luther says, '^afrout 
Christ's business or not. . . Whatever do es not teach Christy is n ot 1 
"apostolic, even if it is l 3 eter o^ Paul WH6 is teaching, but again whatev er I 
preaches takfen as apostolic, ev en ii it is ludas, Annas, | 

Pilate or Herod at work." 1 * Such a statement on Luther's part indicates 
how far hewas From endorsing the view that one could flip open the Bi¬ 
ble at any place and point to any sentence and say "Listen to what God 
has to say." The Bible is not the words of God, all of equal seriousness 
and weight. In and through the Bible one encounters the Word of God, 
which is a very different understanding of Scripture and how to make 
use of it. We speak in a colloquial way of "getting the word" by which 
we mean getting the main message, the crucial and key meaning of 
some event. The climax of Scripture, of course, is the disclosure of the 
Incarnate Christ as the Word of God — the main point of life, the essen¬ 
tial revelation of life's significance and meaning. To discover that Word 
amidst all the human words which make up the Biblical literature is not 
something one may do easily and casually, just by picking up passages 
of the Bible at random. There must be a cultivated sensitivity and 
understanding, the ability to penetrate behind words and to relate one 
way of speaking of the mystery of freedom and responsibility which we 
see in Christ to another way of describing it in a different setting and 
situation. "Christ's business" is the key to reading and listening to 
Scripture, and to discern that takes gifts of the Spirit of an unusual sort. 

We have skirted around a question raised by Charles Gore which we 
need now to confront. We have said that although he admitted to a 
"considerable idealizing element" in the Old Testament, but he was not 
prepared to accept that same state of affairs in the New Testament. He 
gives two reasons for this. One is that the writers of the New Testament 
were much closer in time to the events which they were recording and 
that they are, therefore, more trustworthy in giving historical accounts. 
The second reason is that since the New Testament records the actual 
realization in history of the anticipations and expectations of the Old 
Testament, one must be more fully assured of historical accuracy in the 


1. The Common Catechism, ed. J. Feiner & L. Vischer, Seabury Press, N.Y., 1975, p. 

561. 
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New than in the Old. Gore wrote in confident defense of the historicity 
of the Virgin Birth in his A New Commentary on Holy Scripture , 
published first in 1928. The essay is written in the style and mood of the 
liberal-historical school of Biblical criticism of the time, and Gore had 
not felt the impact of the "Form-criticism" school of New Testament 
studies. In my own seminary experience this revolutionary understand¬ 
ing of how the New Testament came to be written had penetrated only 
partly into our faculty and curriculum in 1935-38. In New Testament 
classes we were told it was impossible from materials available to write 
a biography of Christ; on the other hand, that is just what we were be¬ 
ing asked to do in another course, taught by the Dean of the seminary! 
What was being challenged by "Form-criticism" was an assumption 
that historical accuracy was a fundamental concern of the New Testa¬ 
ment authors. That challenge was profound and earth-shaking, 
especially as Rudolf Bultmann developed his thesis concerning "de¬ 
my thologizing." Obviously new wisdom was needed to learn how to 
hear the Word of God in the New Testament if this thesis of Bultmann's 
was in any way correct. 

No one has dealt with this problem in a more lucid and clarifying 
way for me than John Knox, especially in his book Criticism and Faith , 
which I continue to find after more than 20 years a useful way to define 
the issues. He distinguishes three possible questions that may be raised, 
and feels that each must be answered quite differently. The first ques¬ 
tion is phrased by Knox like this: "Did the event occur?" His answer is 
that such a question is conclusively answered by the undeniable 
historical reality of the Christian community. "Something happened," 
he argues, "to bring the community into being, and that 'something' not 
only is enshrined in the New Testament (gospels and epistles) but is car¬ 
ried in its memory and witnessed to by its continuing life. We do not 
need the historian to tell us that it occurred. . .We are not speaking, it 
must be remembered, of the actual content of the event, but of the for¬ 
mal fact of its occurence." 1 In other words. Dr. Knox does not dismiss 
— perhaps Rudolf Bultmann does, we are never sure — the mal fact of 
its occurence." 1 In other words. Dr. Knox does not dismiss — perhaps 
Rudolf Bultmann does, we are never sure — the historical basis of the 
Christian faith. He would agree thus far with Gore that the proximity 
of the New Testament writers to the life, death and resurrection of 
Christ created a memory which cannot be denied. There is a passage in 
Irenaeus, who wrote toward the end of the 2nd century, which bears 
witness to the closeness of this memory. He is recalling his early 
recollections of Polycarp, the Bishop of Smyrna: "I could describe the 
very place where the blessed Polycarp sat and taught; his going out and 


1. John Knox, Criticism and Faith, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, N.Y., 1955, p. 34. 



coming in; the whole tenor of his life; his personal appearance; how he 
would speak of the conversations he had held with John and the others 
who had seen the Lord; how he did make mention of their words and of 
whatever he had heard from them respecting the Lord/' Dr. Knox gives 
that kind of witness to the reality of the historical memory of the early 
Church its full and due weight. 

The second question is put like this: "What was the significance of the 
event?" Knox insists that this kind of a question can have no decisive 
answer from an historian qua historian. Historians understand the 
meaning of events very differently, according to their involvement and 
participation in the event. Richard Niebuhr gave us an unforgettable 
example of this in his book The Meaning of Revelation. He uses the ex¬ 
ample of the Declaration of Independence, and quotes the description 
of that event as given by a British historian in the Cambridge Modern 
History series: "On July 4, 1776, Congress passed the resolution which 
made the colonies independent communities, issuing at the same time 
the well-known Declaration of Independence. If we regard the Declara¬ 
tion as the assertion of an absract political theory, criticism and con¬ 
demnation are easy. It sets out with a general proposition so vague as to 
be practically useless. The doctrine of the equality of men, unless it be 
qualified and conditioned by reference to special circumstance, is either 
a barren truism or a delusion." Compare that aloof and detached treat¬ 
ment of the event of July 4, 1776, with this testimonial as to its 
significance from an American statesman. "Four score and seven years 
ago our forefathers brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal." No historian, just as an historian, can tell us which ac¬ 
count of the significance of the July 4th event is the correct one. One 
who lived by the power which that event has created will look at its 
meaning very differently from one who stands outside its shaping in¬ 
fluence. So the experience of the early Church with Jesus Christ is 
described by a Christian very much as Dr. Knox phrases it: "The event 
was an act of God on our behalf. In what happened God visited and 
redeemed us." No historian can challenge that statement of faith and 
that assessment of significance. 

The third question, however, is one that can be answered only by the 
disciplined work of the historian; that question is: "What was the event / 
as an objective historical concern?" One might paraphrase that to read: 
"What would a sound camera recording of the event of Jesus Christ 
have been like?" "Here," says Dr. Knox, "it must be recognized not on¬ 
ly that the Biblical historian has the right to speak but also at most 
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points he alone has that right/' 1 There are two different ways to raise 
objections to this third point of Dr. Knox. One would come from the 
non-deviationists among the disciples of Dr. Bultmann, who would say 
that the historicity of events and words in the New Testament is 
supremely irrelevant for Christian faith responses to Scripture. What 
counts is the insight and trust and hope which is encountered by the 
Christian in reading the Bible — even reading parts of the Bible 
concerning which an historian may have the gravest doubts as to their 
historicity. There is truth in that point. No one who has read Karl 
Barth's exposition of the meaning of the Virgin Birth will forget his 
powerful exposition of the symbolism of a birth from which the ini¬ 
tiating male action is altogether absent. This exposition, by the way, re¬ 
mains powerful even if Barth's understanding of female consciousness is 
not in every respect a contemporary one these 30 years later. "God did 
not choose man in his pride," Barth writes, "and in his defiance, but 
man in his weakness and humility... the human creature who can con¬ 
front God only with the words, 'Behold, the handmaid of the Lord; be 
it unto me according as thou hast said.' Such is human cooperation in 
this matter, that and only that!" 2 1 can see that a Christian — at least, 
this Christian — can be moved and taught by that insight into the 
meaning of the Virgin Birth and still remain what might be called 
"piously agnostic" about whether the Virgin Birth was an actual 
bilogical occurrence or not. 

On the other hand, I cannot agree that some comprehension of what 
was historic and what was not, of the historical setting in which things 
were said and done and understood, is altogether irrelevant to an obe¬ 
dient and wise hearing of God's Word in the Bible. There are passages 
of the New Testament which have been opened up, for me at least, in a 
freeing and enlightening way by sound and reverent Biblical scholar¬ 
ship. I deplore the tendency, which I am afraid is fairly wide-spread 
among clergy, to fold up their New Testament notebooks and set them 
aside with whatever conclusions of contemporary New Testament 
scholarship they may have gleaned in seminary courses, and to preach 
and teach and counsel as though they had never heard of it at all. One 
example that comes to mind is the way that an appreciation of the 
eschatological dimension of the New Testament writings helps to free 
the reader and listener from a baffling literalism. What in the world is 
one to do with some of the passages in the Sermon on the Mount, for 


1. John Knox, op. cit. p. 36. 

2. Karl Barth, Dogmatics in Outline, tr. G.T. Thomson, Phil. Library, N.Y., 1948, p. 99. 
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example, if one has not taken into account their eschatological setting? 
We hear Jesus saying, "Give what you are asked to give, and do not 
turn your back on a man who wants to borrow." When I am told that 
these words were spoken by one who presumably believed that present 
history was coming to an end and that as a consequence one need not 
heed or reckon with long-range consequences of his actions, I can begin 
to take such words with a different kind of seriousness. Without that 
appreciation of the New Testament historical setting, I do not want the 
officials of the First National Bank of Cincinnati to conclude that they 
should begin handing out my money to any one who wants to borrow 
it! Once I can get beyond a literalism that makes much of the New 
Testament an absurdity, I may be able to hear God addressing me in a 
challenging way. We live in a time when even though the course of 
history is not to be immediately and absolutely overthrown, many of 
the familiar securitites of life are coming to an end and careful calcula¬ 
tion about the future may not be on all occasions fully appropriate. A 
new age may indeed be about to break into our history with a demand 
that we travel far more lightly than we have been accustomed to doing. 
As I am feeling this, I open the New Testament to words like these of St. 
Paul and hear the Word of God speaking to me in a new way: "The time 
we live in will not last long. While it lasts, married men should be as if 
they had no wives; mourners should be as if they had nothing to grieve 
them, the joyful as if they did not rejoice; buyers must not count on 
keeping what they buy, nor those who use the world's wealth on using 
it to the full. For the whole frame of this world is passing away." (I Cor. 
7, verses 29-31) So a gift of wisdom mediated to me by the current 
Biblical scholarship enables me to penetrate beneath strange sounding 
words to encounter a genuine Word of God to me in my present situa¬ 
tion. Hans Kung has said that "the truth (concerning the use of Scrip¬ 
ture) lies somewhere between shallow credulity which is closely related 
to superstition and radical scepticism." In the space between those two 
extremes God grants wisdom which brings conviction and makes 
revelation a present possibility. 

The other group of people who will raise questions about Dr. Knox's 
relative agnosticism about such things as what village Jesus was actual¬ 
ly born in, who wrote Ephesians, when was Jesus first believed in as the 
Christ, and many other incidental matters, say that to question any 
part of this record is to begin the slippery path down to absolute scep¬ 
ticism. I believe it was E.B. Pusey who said that if one questions the fact 
that Balaam's ass actually spoke intelligible words, he has taken the 
first step toward total scepticism. It must be admitted that the posture 
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of pious agnosticism is difficult to maintain, and yet if we are dealing 
with history, especially, as in the New Testament, with history ap¬ 
parently used quite freely to evoke faith with little concern as to its fac¬ 
tual accuracy in detail and with no independent way to measure that in¬ 
accuracy, we are inevitably obliged to live by probabilities and nothing 
more. To some Christians that is a frightening inevitability. Apparently 
John Henry Newman thought it so. Although he felt a debt to Bishop 
Butler and the Analogy , he uttered a warning about the dangers of 
Butler's final conclusions: "Butler teaches us that probability is the 
guide of life. The danger of this doctrince, in the case of many minds, is 
its tendency to destroy in them absolute certainty, leading them to con¬ 
sider every conclusion as doubtful, and resolving truth into an opinion, 
which it is safe indeed to obey or to profess, but not possible to embrace 
with full internal assent." 1 

But I think it can be argued that Joseph Butler more fully embodied 
the spirit of Anglicanism than John Henry Newman, which may be 
precisely the reason Newman left Anglicanism for a spiritual home, 
which professed to deal with Christian truths in such a way as to create 
"absolute certainty." Wisdom implies a certain kind of uncertainty, for 
it listens to a wide range of opinion from other Christian believers; it 
has a regard for the past — as my old professor Halford Luccock used 
to say "wisdom reads the minutes of the previous meetings" — and that 
leads to the discovery that the proceedings were not at all times consis¬ 
tent with one another. To listen and to explore and to question — these 
are all habits that belong — at least potentially — to wisdom, and they 
create something less than Newman's "absolute certainty." There are, 
however, many Christians who find the prayer of that unnamed disci¬ 
ple in the New Testament the prayer for them: "Lord, I believe; help 
thou my unbelief." Such a prayer, we believe, will have an answer 
always from the God who bestows the gift of wisdom as one of his 
choicest gifts. 


1. Quoted in Dean Church: The Anglican Response to newman by B.S. Smith, Oxford 
Univ. Press, N.Y., 1958, p. 281. 
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Ethical Authority 
in Scripture 


Lecture II of 

John Pares Craine Memorial Lectures 
June 5,1978 

JohnM. Krumm 

Our question in this lecture is what authority does the Bible carry for 
the ethical life of Christians? On the face of it, the sacred writings claim 
such authority if anything more frequently and plainly than they claim 
authority in theological issues. Unlike the religions of some other 
peoples of the ancient world, the religion of the Hebrews linked morali¬ 
ty with religious faith and practice in the closest possible way. This is 
dramatized by the relationship between God and man being based on 
covenant. A covenant assumes a kind of distance between God and 
man, a freedom on God's part to bestow or withhold blessing and sup¬ 
port on the basis of whether certain conditions are fulfilled by human 
beings. God is not the ancestor of the people, tied to them by ties of 
blood. He is holy and apart, gracious and supportive only insofar as his 
will is realized and fulfilled. That divine will has profound ethical con¬ 
tent and implications. 

That ethical content is more marked and obvious in some of the 
covenants in the earlier parts of the Bible than in others. The initial 
covenant between God and Adam simply enjoins mastery of the 
physical world and propagation of the human species. There is relative¬ 
ly little specifically ethical content presumably because man in his in¬ 
nocence required no further moral guidance. Almost as an after 
-thought the prohibition against eating the forbidden fruit is announc¬ 
ed. On the other hand, when the covenant needs to be renewed in the 
aftermath of the catastrophic judgment of the great flood, a distinctly 
ethical element is introduced, namely a prohibition against the shed¬ 
ding of human blood. Noah is told: "He that sheds the blood of a man, 
for that man his blood shall be shed, for in the image of God has God 
made man." (Gen. 9, verse 6) In the covenant with Abraham, however, 
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the emphasis falls on simple obedience — "go out from the land of the 
Chaldees to a land I will show you." (Gen. 12, verse 1). As Gerhard von 
Rad describes this covenant demand, "the command to abandon 
radically all natural roots.. .Abraham is simply to leave everything 
behind and entrust himself to God's guidance." 1 In the later covenant 
with Moses, however, the fullest explication of God's demands appears 
— to honor and reverence God and to deal in righteousness and hones¬ 
ty with one's neighbor in such a way that sustains community, (cf. Ex¬ 
odus 20, verses 1-21) It is important to notice that this Mosaic covenant 
knits together theology and ethics by prefacing the ten great command¬ 
ments with a reminder of the mighty and saving acts of God. "I am the 
Lord your God, who brought you out of Egypt, out of the land of 
slavery." This close link persists throughout the Bible — God's actions 
and God's nature determine the character of human responsibility. It is 
obvious that this is altogether different from the kind of ethical thinking 
among the Greeks, for example, where the emphasis is on what fulfills 
human happiness, what the constitution of the human being requires 
for its harmonious development. For the Bible human life finds its 
meaning and fulfillment and (to use a more Biblical word) its 
blessedness in carrying out the divine purpose and reproducing the 
divine image. 

We cannot postpone, however, facing up to the enormous variety 
and even contradictory directions of the commandments and laws of 
Scripture. Here again a simplistic kind of Biblical literalism is faced 
with a considerable problem. The book of Ruth, for example, describes 
in warm and approving ways the marriage of the Moabite woman, 
Ruth, to an Israelite, but the book of Ezra is clear that this marriage to a 
foreign woman is what the priest Ezra calls "an offence" which "adds to 
Israel's guilt." (cf. Ezra 10, verse 10) Deuteronomy calls for rigorous 
and zealous obedience to the Law, but Ecclesiastes sets an entirely dif¬ 
ferent tone with the advice "do not be over-righteous." Ethical values 
are often stated in quite divergent ways — in some parts of the Old 
Testament wealth is a sign of divine blessing, in other parts the poor are 
especially close to God and more likely to be pleasing to him. And, of 
course, most dramatic of all is the section of the Sermon on the Mount 
where Jesus contrasts what was said by them "of old time" with what he 
is saying. This is not primarily a matter of over-ruling specific Mosaic 
commandments but of going behind specific commandments and ask¬ 
ing what attitudes and motives are implicit in them. That is, however. 


1. Gerhard von Rad, Genesis, tr. J.H. Marks, Philadelphia, Westminster, 1961, p. 154. 
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as Judaism has always been emphatic in pointing out, a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent kind of ethical posture. 

These divergencies and contrasts can, however, be exaggerated, and 
within Scripture itself there are clear indications of an underlying prin¬ 
ciple which brings all such commandments into a unity. In the Old 
Testament prophets the word used to describe this unity most frequent¬ 
ly is the word "righteousness;" in the New Testament the word used is 
"love." We ought not to emphasize a sharp difference between these 
two words and what they represent. It may be thought that 
"righteousness" lays the stress more on positive action and that "love" 
points rather to the inner motive or attitude. Further reflection will, I 
think, minimize that distinction. Love if it is genuine and not just sen¬ 
timentality issues in positive, constructive, and appropriate action for 
the one who is loved. What would one think of a mother who professed 
to love her child but paid no attention to the principles of nutrition in 
the child's care and feeding? Jesus spoke of being "wise as serpents and 
innocent as doves." Shrewd calculations of consequences — all conse¬ 
quences, incidentally, and not just intended consequences — is part of 
the Christian's ethical decisions. What is more, in the prophets where it 
is sometimes supposed that the reformation of social policies is what is 
sought above all else, a more careful reading of the prophetic writings 
suggests that is by no means all there is to their message. Abraham 
Heschel wrote in his great book The Prophets: "Righteousness goes 
beyond justice.. .Justice may be legal; righteousness is associated with 
a burning compassion for the oppressed." Then he quotes Reinhold 
Niebuhr on prophetic justice, "Justice was not equal justice but a bias in 
favor of the poor. Justice always leaned toward mercy for the widows 
and orphans." 1 So Jeremiah is in the main line of prophetic insight when 
he anticipates a time when human beings will have the law of God writ¬ 
ten in their hearts (Jeremiah 31, verse 33). Dr. Heschel was correct in 
saying that the prophets more often provide pathos than a program. 

The prophetic sources of Jesus' ethical teachings must not be forgot¬ 
ten. It is true that the intervening centuries, including the Babylonian 
exile in which Israel's national life was temporarily destroyed, 
changed the situation and setting from that in which the 8th century 
prophets taught to that in which Jesus taught. The ethics of Judaism 
became more individualized and more concerned with ritual. John C. 
Bennett has recently reminded us that this accounts for the emphasis in 
the teachings of Jesus on the response of the individual, and on the 


1. A. Heschel, The Prophets , Harper & Row, N.Y., 1962, p. 201. 
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response primarily of powerless individuals without responsibility for 
the conditions of the society around them. They lived in an occupied 
country, subject to foreign domination, and so the challenges made by 
Isaiah and Amos and Jeremiah to the nation as a whole and to its 
political leaders are less pronounced in the teaching style of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Once again the contrast must not be pressed too far. Jesus is 
recorded as having made his own kind of forceful protest — and in- 
cidently it was not altogether non-violent — against an unjust institu¬ 
tion like the Temple system of commercialism and exploitation. It is 
striking also that in the parable of the sheep and the goats in Matthew 
25 it is "nations'" that are gathered before the judgment seat, not 
isolated individuals. These nations are judged as to whether they have 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, shown pity to strangers and aliens, 
visited the prisoners, and these needy ones are identified with Christ 
himself, their cause he has made his cause. In our complicated and 
highly, structured society, as has been pointed out, even giving someone 
a cup of cold water requires a concern for environmental protection of 
rivers and streams and for good plumbing in decent houses, matters 
which involve political decisions and actions. Ever since Constantine, 
Christians in many parts of the world have had to accept political 
responsibilities for the expression of their obedience to the demand for 
righteousness and love. In the Constantinian era, that was expressed in 
fairly trivial ways, and did nothing to make fundamental changes in 
social structure. Later centuries have seen much more boldness in some 
of the challenges to institutions. The most dramatic example, of course, 
is the challenge to slavery which in Britain and the United States, at 
least, was primarily a response of deeply concerned Christians. 

The ethical teaching and practice of Jesus suggested a greater freedom 
in the application of law to life than the Pharisaic Judaism of his day 
was willing to endorse. Although his departures from explicit law were 
relatively rare, the implications of these infrequent departures were 
often very far-reaching and radical. When he says in Mark 7, verse 15, 
for example, "nothing that goes into a man from outside can defile 
him," he is in effect nullifying all the complicated food taboos of 
Judaism at one fell swoop. In some cases, however, Jesus actually seem¬ 
ed to make the Jewish law stricter, as, for example, when he repudiated 
the Mosaic permission for divorce, and thereby made marriage in every 
instance a life-long bond and commitment. His famous summary of the 
Law, however, which may not have been original with him, brings all 
the ethical demands of God into a unity as a mandate of love of God 
and neighbor. But that summary means that some of the finality of 
other commands in the Gospels is softened a bit. This has been 
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recognized in the recent modifications of the discipline concerning mar¬ 
riage and divorce made at the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in 1973. Abandoning to all intents and purposes the former em¬ 
phasis on the principle of nullity the new canon really asks what the 
demands of love for all the persons involved seem to indicate as the 
course for the individuals and the Church herself to follow. It was St. 
Paul, of course, who drew the conclusion most sharply that love is the 
only final requirement. ''He who loves his neighbor has satisfied every 
claim of the law." (Romans 13, verse 8b) This is, of course, the proof- 
text of situationist ethics. Paul admittedly speaks boldly, but I believe 
he is simply putting in blunt, forceful language the logic of our Lord's 
attitude toward the law in the Gospels. Love is always an action not 
just a sentiment, and so the consequences of the action and the results 
that it produces in building up community, responsibility and freedom 
are the ultimate test for the Christian. Thus far, the Bible seems to me to 
endorse the general principle of situation ethics. 

In a recent issue of The Christian Century , the leading American pro¬ 
ponent and popularizer of situation ethics, Dr. Joseph Fletcher, was 
asked to reflect on what he saw as the effect of his best-selling book on 
this subject in the 1960's. His response is a disappointing one. He admits 
that the present mood cannot be credited altogether to his book, but he 
is nevertheless gratified that the general thesis of that book seems in the 
years that have passed to have won wider and wider acceptance. For 
Dr. Fletcher this has seemed to be sheer gain. There is not a hint of any 
second thoughts on the role that some guidelines at least might play in 
ethical decisions and the possiblity that our problem today may be the 
absence of any agreed upon guidelines of this sort rather than a 
repressive and legalistic moralism. Dr. Kenneth Kirk, the great 
Anglican moral theologian of the 1920's and 30's, in his book Con¬ 
science and Its Problems , sets forth two classical treatments of the 
moral situation which reveal strikingly different prevailing moods of 
thought in two different ages of history. The great dramatists and 
philosophers of ancient Greece dealt often with moral and ethical 
themes, but as Kirk shows there was the necessity in three memorable 
examples — the "Prometheus" of Aeschylus, the "Antigone' of 
Sophocles and the "Apology" of Plato — to show that the individual 
could in some circumstances violate society's laws. "The Greek writer 
was in each case obliged to present the offender in the most sym¬ 
pathetic, and his or her adversaries in the most unsympathetic, light 
possible... For the ancient world as a whole the law of the community 
was the conscience of the individual; he could allege or appeal to no 
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other." 1 The contrasting example is drawn from George Bernard Shaw's 
play, "St. Joan." "Here," Bishop Kirk says, "what must be brought 
home to a modern audience is the possibility that society may have 
rights after all against the individual conscience." 2 So Shaw creates con¬ 
siderable sympathy for those who put St. Joan to death. Dr. Fletcher 
seems to have no apprehension that the world he is addressing needs 
something more than his situationist analysis of the ethical problem; 
that it needs a recovery of a standard and a norm and an ideal. Even the 
word "love" has acquired such a vague and amiable and even indulgent 
meaning that its original Scriptural force has largely been lost. Some¬ 
one has said that even the Golden Rule would literally be fulfilled by 
two alcoholics buying each other drinks all night long, since each 
would be doing to the other what he would like the other to do to him. 
Love is not mutual self-indulgence; in Christian ethics it has the implicit 
intention of building up both the self and the neighbor in freedom and 
responsibility and community. Christ as the second Adam, the model 
and pattern of what responsible, loving humanity ought to be, is an 
essential ingredient in the Christian ethical process. Yet in his article in 
The Christian Century Dr. Fletcher announces that the explicitly 
religious or theological framework of situationist ethics has become for 
him less and less significant as the years have passed. "It really makes 
no difference," he announces, "whether love ethics is validated by 
religious beliefs or not." 

Dr. Fletcher has done us a service, of course, in laying so great a 
stress on the primacy of the individual conscience and emphasizing 
freedom as a primary goal in Christian ethics. It is part of the distinctive 
Christian tradition that the primacy of conscience has emerged as a ma¬ 
jor theme in ethical determination. It is, of course, only the primary 
subjective authority, for the ultimate objective authority is the will and 
purpose of God. Given the plain fact, however, that this is precisely 
what is not always easy to determine, conscience takes its place as the 
guide most consistently to be followed. Some of the expressions of this 
in Christian moral theology are surprising in their boldness. Even popes 
may be cited to the effect that a Christian must follow his conscience 
even if it means defying an ecclesiastical decision, although the cor¬ 
ollary, of course, is that the conscientious Christian will expect to suffer 
excommunication as a result! The 17th Century Anglican theologian, 
Jeremy Taylor, said boldly, "It is a greater sin to do a good action 


1. K.E. Kirk, Conscience and Its Problems, Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y., 1948, p. 59. 

2. Ibid, p. 60. 
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against our conscience than to do an evil action in obedience to it." 
Many of these breath-taking statements of the authority of the in¬ 
dividual conscience were not intended for wide circulation among the 
laity but were for the benefit of counselors and confessors. Never¬ 
theless, the majestic authority of the conscience stands in the Christian 
tradition, an inevitable development of the picture of freedom and in¬ 
tegrity portrayed for us in the figure of Jesus Christ. 

You will notice, however, that there is never any suggestion in the 
Christian tradition that the individual conscience is infallible. The fact 
is that, as Jeremy Taylor foresees, a mans conscience can — and fre¬ 
quently does — lead him in the direction of an evil action. There is a 
romantic view of conscience in the modern world — found incidentally 
frequently in the writings of such a protagonist of situation ethics as Dr. 
Fletcher — which isolates and individualizes the conscience, conferring 
on it a purity and reliability which the wisdom of the Bible never sug¬ 
gests for a moment. Joseph Hall, another 17th century Anglican 
moralist, wrote: "So as it is my fault that my conscience is misled , but it 
is not my fault to follow my conscience ." In much current discussion, 
the invoking of the individual conscience is supposed to settle the mat¬ 
ter and put an end to any further discussion. That is very far from the 
understanding of the ethical process that the Scripture sets before its 
readers. Paul in the 14th chapter of Romans makes it abundantly clear 
at the outset that he considers that each individual Christian has a 
direct relationship to Christ as the head of the body. "Who are you," he 
asks rhetorically, "to pass judgment on the servant of another? It is 
before his own master that he stands or falls." (Romans 14, verse 4). 
But as the chapter proceeds, Paul invokes a secondary consideration on 
which he places great emphasis — the conscience of the community, 
and the obligation to consider those whom St. Paul calls "weaker 
brothers." To follow one's own conscience without regard for what this 
may do to offend and undermine the community is a violation of the 
obligations of Christian love of the most serious sort. "If your brother .is 
grieved with what you eat, you are not walking charitably. Do not 
destroy one for whom Christ died with what you eat." (Romans 14, 
verse 15) This is written against the background of St. Paul's own cer¬ 
tain conviction that "there is no food unclean of itself," and he says he 
is persuaded of this by the Lord Jesus himself, a reference no doubt to 
the saying in St. Mark to which we have referred already. Christian 
love will put the conscience under some restraints, though how much 
weight should be given to this consideration will differ in different 
situations and for different individuals. What is disturbing is the way 
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this is simply overlooked in much discussion of current ethical issues in 
the Christian church. An ethic of love must consider all the conse¬ 
quences of an act, and a conscience that has not learned to take that in¬ 
to account can hardly be considered a Christian conscience at all. 

If the ethical situation is not, however, absolutely clear to the in¬ 
dividual conscience what then is to be done? This is perhaps most 
usually the case. We are rather seldom blazingly and indubitably led by 
our conscience against the moral consensus of the church. We are more 
frequently torn between two conflicting demands of love and uncertain 
what demand at that moment most needs to be honored and responded 
to. Here we have had various kinds of responses. Dr. Kirk quotes the 
Bishop of Barchester in one of Trollope's novels who settled the ques¬ 
tion by reference to the awesome figure of Archdeacon Grantley. "The 
Archdeacon will set you quite right about that; no one has got up all 
that so well as the Archdeacon." With all due deference to any arch¬ 
deacons present most of us are not ready to see him as quite so much 
the last court of appeal. The prevailing trend in the church's moral 
theology has been to continue to lay emphasis on the freedom of the in¬ 
dividual. Again Dr. Kirk gives wise advice, "The aim of moral 
theology... is to train men to freedom within the sphere of the Chris¬ 
tian tradition; and to allow them to be content with authority in any 
sphere of religion — to allow them to remain sheep when they have it in 
them to become shepherds — is the worst service that can be done both 
to them and to the Church." 1 Freedom, however, will be exercised by 
men and women who carry within themselves the burden of vestiges of 
original sin, and as Dr. Kirk warns in another place, "Conscience errs 
more often through laxity than through rigor." All the more reason, 
therefore, to emphasize the need to sensitize and cultivate the con¬ 
science through the cleansing and corrective process of the Christian 
community and of its pastors, whether clerical or lay. 

This needs to be emphasized in a time when all sorts of new sugges¬ 
tions as to what God's truth in faith and practice really consists in are 
floating around. Quite clearly, not everything new is better. And yet 
the promise of Christ to the apostles as recorded in the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. John concerning the gift of the Holy Spirit indicates that He is 
expected to lead us into truth which we have not hitherto grasped, not 
truth inconsistent, of course, with the main impact of the person of 
Christ and of his teaching on the church down through the ages, but 
able to reveal new facets of that truth, new applications of it in a time 
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when "new occasions teach new duties," as one of our hymns puts it. 
On the one hand, Jesus warned his followers to "discern the signs of the 
times," and on the other he warned them also that many will come 
claiming to represent him and his truth and will in fact be representing 
only some fad or fashion which cannot stand up under sustained 
scrutiny. The ease with which the most erratic and eccentric religious 
and ethical proposals can be spread abroad by newsprint and on radio 
and television make his warnings even more important. How shall we 
distinguish between mere fads and new ventures in faith and obedience 
which the Spirit is leading us to see as a truth and a summons for our 
time never fully perceived before? 

There is great wisdom in a rich and full consideration of the past. Dr. 
Luccock suggested in his remark quoted in the last lecture about reading 
the minutes of the previous meetings. This is referred to in the discus¬ 
sion concerning authority in the church under the heading of tradition. 
If there is a new fundamentalism abroad about the Scriptures, there is 
an equally untenable fundamentalism about tradition. The frequency 
with which the rule of Vincent of Lerins is cited, for example, concern¬ 
ing the ordination of women is an example of what I mean. Vincent 
stated it this way, "Likewise in the Catholic Church itself special care 
must be taken that we hold to that which has been believed 
everywhere, always, and by all men." It has been observed, first of all, 
that this rule leaves the determination of what is catholic in faith and 
practice in the hands of the church historians, and one knows how 
fickle they can be. As Dr. Knox has already shown us in the case of the 
authority of the New Testament, the determinations of the historians 
about historic fact are with rare exceptions very tentative and subject to 
later revision. Even more serious is that this rule is excessively reac¬ 
tionary in its effect. In the matter of Christian ethics, for example, it 
would leave no room for a growing awareness of the monstrous evil of 
slavery and its condemnation by Christian moral consensus only after 
19 centuries of Christian history during which it was condoned and 
supported. It may be observed that Vincent himself was probably con¬ 
tending against the views of Augustine on original sin, for we know 
that Vincent entertained semi-Pelagian views which were condemned as 
heretical after his death — an ironic fate for the author of a rule for 
determining catholic truth. Important as the minutes of the previous 
meetings are, they are not so important that they set the limits of the 
agenda of current meetings. There is always such an item as "new 
business," and the agenda of the contemporary church has much to deal 
with under that heading. 
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Vincent of Lerins was not, however, altogether wrong in suggesting 
that an important corrective for the errors into which our own short¬ 
sightedness and prejudice may lead us will be the wider judgment of the 
church, both present and past. It was this wisdom which led the early 
church to summon an ecumenical council when crucial and centrally 
significant controversies needed to be determined. One of the 
devastating effects of a divided Christendom is that this is no longer 
practical. Even such wider and more inclusive organs of church life as 
we possess seem to me to carry less authority and weight than they 
ought to. An increasingly narrow parochialism that wants to read the 
Bible exclusively by and to itself without reference to what God is say¬ 
ing to us through the regional and national and international structures 
both denominational and ecumenical runs counter to the whole concept 
of the church as we find it in the New Testament. The ministry of the 
apostle Paul, the apostolic ministry concerning which the New Testa¬ 
ment gives us the fullest information, consisted largely in reconciling 
one church to another, in reminding them that they belong to one 
another, the churches in Asia greet the churches in Achaia, all of them 
being charged to support generously the needs of the Jerusalem church 
in its extremity. "You are no longer strangers and foreigners, but fellow 
citizens with the saints in the household of God." The logic of this 
would seem to indicate the Scriptures will speak most clearly and 
dependably where Christians are gathered together in the most diver¬ 
sified and inclusive way. In other words, we ought to take the pro¬ 
nouncements of the World Council of Churches as more significant 
guidance of the Holy Spirit than we do any merely local, let alone, 
parochial body. I need not say that is not always the case. 

The Christian quest for faithful obedience is obviously a quest in¬ 
volving enormous risks. "Fear and trembling" is the Bible's description 
of the atmosphere in such a quest is to be pursued. The risks might in¬ 
deed seem intolerable — and have apparently been perceived to be in¬ 
tolerable by those who in matters of Christian ethics as well as matters 
of Christian faith seek "absolute certainty." Martin Marty in the same 
issue of The Christian Century in which Dr. Fletcher's article appeared 
(May 1st) deals with the risks that face a Christian in taking Scripture 
seriously. He does it with his usual grace and humor — which in 
themselves set a model for wisdom and charity and persuasiveness in 
Christian discourse. He had been attacked for saying "in the world of 
ordinary living, where compromise is the name of the game, the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount cannot be lived out radically and absolutely." He 
reminds his critics that all of them live presumably by some evasions 
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and compromises. What about the passage, which he calls “the best 
test," where the commandments against anger — not just killing — and 
against looking-with-lust not just adultery are enunciated and we are 
told that offending hands and eyes must be cut off and plucked out if 
we want to escape hell-fire. Marty observes that not many of his critics 
are what he calls “amputees" and he must conclude that all of them 
have come to terms in one way and another with the clear demands of a 
word from Jesus himself. He quotes from the well-known Anglican 
Evangelical, John R.W. Stott, who says of this passage that Jesus was 
merely using a dramatic figure of speech and Stott advises very wisely 
that you ought to “Behave as if you had actually cut off.. .etc." With 
his tongue in his cheek Marty concludes, “I think I'll follow that for all 
the figures of speech in the clear commands of Jesus." 

How can any of us be sure what are figures of speech and what are 
clear commands? How can we be certain that we have not conveniently 
dodged something in the commands of Scripture simply because they 
are too costly and too austere? We err most often through laxity, not 
through rigor. So the final word of Scripture on the Christian's ethical 
life is the word of God's boundless mercy and compassion and 
forgiveness, coupled with his promise to send the Holy Spirit more 
powerfully and convincingly to those who ask him, that in God's light 
we may see light and in his path may not stumble and may be saved, as 
often as possible, from all false choices. The human situation is com¬ 
plex, paradoxical, self-contradictory. For myself, unlike Dr. Fletcher, I 
cannot imagine undertaking the love ethic in such a puzzling and baf¬ 
fling situation without the assurance that God had created me for 
nothing less than these risks and that he was working with me as 
challenger and prodder and stimulator but also as guide and companion 
and saviour. Such a God meets me in the Bible and I recognize him as 
the God I meet again and again on my Christian pilgrimage, and praise 
Him for his resourcefulness and grace now and forever. 
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